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SUMMARY 


This paper is an excerpt from the forthcoming volume Manifold Poetry: The 
Origami of Consciousness in Word, Line, and Form, a book inspired and 
informed on many levels by the teachings of Maharishi Mahesh Yogi’s 
Vedic Science, absorbed over the course of several decades. The selection 
printed here appears at a point midway through the book where my ideas 
around the concept of “origami” in poetry are just beginning to form and 
take wing. In this context, due to the pithiness of its statement, my choice 
of an expression from the Bhagavad-Gita, Chapter 9, Verse 8, was in many 
ways key to my being able to introduce in a simple, general manner my 
idea of “the Fold” and various ensuing folding processes in the early stages 
of a poem’s development to the book’s readers. 

The fact that these were words spoken from within a poem had 
additional appeal, since I had already made note of how closely the 
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operations of a poem, the poem that discloses itself, reflect and parallel 
those of consciousness. With respect to my notion of the primal Fold in a 
more particular sense, I have in mind that process described in Maharishi 
Vedic Science whereby the unmanifest singularity of self-referral pure 
consciousness seemingly “divides” within itself to give rise to the many 
from the One via the first faint impulses of manifesting creation. 
[Something similar seems to happen in the phenomenon of knower/ 
process of knowing/known as it is appreciated in poetic dedoublement, 
for example. | 

It would not surprise readers of the Journal of Maharishi Vedic 
Research Institute to learn that these early ruminations eventually lead to 
more profound discussion in a later section of the book, which highlights 
Maharishi’s detailed elaborations on the mechanics of language, 
phonology, and creation in his Apaurusheya Bhashya, the uncreated 
commentary based on the initial words and syllables of Rk Veda. The 
commentary on the collapse of [A] onto [K], the first syllable of Rk Veda, in 
terms of infinity onto its point value, and the intricate combinations of 
tumbling letters, syllables, and sounds that ensue from this action is 
gripping not only from the standpoint of science; it is also great poetry! 

Materials related to these mechanics articulated in Bonshek’s The 
Big Fish: Consciousness as Structure, Body and Space and Freund's notes on 
Sanskrit phonology as expounded in Varna Shiksha helped me gain a 
deeper appreciation of the significance of this major contribution by 
Maharishi. Finally, I can’t fail to acknowledge the importance to me 
personally, in terms of my forthcoming book, of the simple fact that the 
hymns of Rk Veda, together with the shlokas of the Bhagavad-Gita, are 
poetic compositions comprising significant sounds and meters because in 
the final analysis it seems that poetry, as a preferred vehicle of 
consciousness, is itself infinitely self-referral and awake to itself and its 
own processes. 


Working with the accordion-fold poems of Blaise Cendrars and Octavio 
Paz in Section One of Manifold Poetry (“Poems That Open and Shut”) 
afforded me some first tantalising glimpses of poetry bending and folding 
language in ways that can shape or re-shape reality in an infinite variety 
of ways. Section Two of Manifold Poetry takes up the task of examining 
these processes at work in words—how individual words, groups of 
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words, and networks of words operate within a poem by bending, 
twisting, and folding; by opening and closing, shrinking and stretching 
(“Words That Open and Shut”). In an exploration leading from format that 
opens and shuts to words that open and shut, it would seem logical to 
proceed now to considerations of form and structure before putting the 
topic to rest. After all, poetry opens up the world; it opens up reality. 
Sometimes it opens up in a manner that threatens to disrupt and 
destabilise; alternately it opens up to lighten and free. Poetry opens up the 
outer world and just as often it opens up the inner world too, perhaps even 
especially so. It’s about opening up on every level, so there’s little here that 
should surprise us—though invariably it always does! 

The epigraph from Augustine in Section Two of Manifold Poetry 
comes to mind where he talks about parts and the whole. Whenever the 
pieces of a work change—words, format etc., especially those that open 
and shut—that change by necessity will affect the whole. In like manner, 
whatever affects the whole of a work affects the parts in some way. It is 
mechanical and natural; and this only begins to address the shape-shifting 
nature of poetry. 


Boundaries and Unboundedness 


What is the power of words? In the beginning of an essay on Elizabeth 
Bishop, poet and publisher Jonathan Galassi notes that, “In the hands of 
great poets words do things they don’t for the rest of us.” Yes, they 
certainly do; and they do infinitely more than “‘reek’ of meaning.” In earlier 
essays, I took pains to show how poetry and the language of poetry take 
us beyond. They move us beyond the boundaries of language, beyond time 
and memory, and beyond ourselves. In large part, it’s the way words pair 
and team up with other words that empowers them to become something 
other than ordinary. Like Blake’s tiger and Williams’ chickens and 
wheelbarrow, they are able to take on an existence both timeless or mythic 
and also impermanent, transitory. 

Poems and the language of poems have the unique power to 
transport us, to move us to new realms of feeling and experience. They 
accomplish this, I’ve argued, by cultivating within us a flexibility not unlike 
their own; that is, by virtue of their own endless opening and shutting, by 
opening and shutting in an extraordinary and highly imaginative variety 
of ways. As they break through the rigidity of everyday language usage, 
words in poetry break down our own rigid places, our blockages. They 
train us to be flexible, more attentive and receptive readers; they foster in 
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us an innocence so that as listeners we are less limited in our thinking and 
expectations. The flexibility and heightened awareness we gain through 
the experience of poetry and poetic language make us receptive to new 
realms of possibility offered to us in every poem. Moreover, as a valuable 
byproduct, the experience enriches lives and our collective well-being. 
Citing Maharishi, Rhoda Orme-Johnson and Susan Andersen write, 
“Evolution and language are therefore linked; ‘language becomes the 
means for the unfoldment of life. . >» the flow of life, the flow of 
consciousness, from one person to another, through language” (135-136). 
And from Yves Bonnefoy (Interviews with Bernard Falciola): “If I say: the 
bread, the wine. . these are words for communion, words which remind us 
that language is not meant only to describe appearances, but also to turn 
us towards the other person, so that we may join him in founding a place, 
in deciding its meaning” (Lang xvii). 

Whenever we speak of opening and shutting, whether of an entire 
poem or of individual words and groups of words within a poem, we are 
speaking of shifting boundaries. These may be boundaries that expand or 
contract and become narrow; they may be boundaries that stretch thin to 
the point of translucence or transparency. When word boundaries are 
stretched thin we are permitted to see through the veil of ordinary 
language and ordinary human experience to what Octavio Paz has called 
“the other side” (/a otra orilla). In like fashion, something comes through 
that veil to us that has the ability to affect us in ways that are profoundly 
significant. We are often stirred, transported, and transformed by what we 
perceive. 

Human beings are creatures of language; language shapes our 
thinking and largely conditions our values and worldview. Because word 
boundaries are so intimately tied to our experiencing as human beings— 
as individuals, members of a community, a particular culture, time, and 
place—when word boundaries shift, the boundaries of our experience also 
become altered. Word boundaries and our human sense of boundaries— 
personal, socio-economic, political, cultural—are inextricably inter- 
twined. Because there is ample reason to want to know more about these 
boundaries, their exploration becomes a focal point of the present essay. 

Initially, I would propose that something larger and more radical is 
happening than the mere shifting of word boundaries, though it may occur 
as a consequence of those shiftings. Section Two of Manifold Poetry 
explains how, in the words of Lyn Hejinian, “the meaning of a word in its 
place derives both from the word’s lateral reach, its contact with its 
neighbours in a statement, and from its reach through and out of the text 
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into the other world, the matrix of its contemporary and historical 
reference. The very idea of reference is spatial: over here is a word, over 
there is thing at which word is shooting amiable love-arrows” (Hoover 
895). Hence, for Hejinian the poetic line “has spatial properties as well as 
temporal properties. The spatial density is both vertical and horizontal” 
(loc. cit.). 

The shifting boundaries of words in poetry can effect changes in our 
own notions of space and time, and even who and what we are. Speaking 
at the inauguration of Barack Obama’s second term, Richard Blanco stated, 
“Poetry makes us pause, makes us reflect, makes us come to resolutions.”! 
In a more urgent and general sense, the environmental artist Fernando 
Palma Rodriguez (Mexico) confidently claims that the ideal purpose of all 
art is that of “aspiring to free the imagination from the constrictions of 
social, political, environmental, or economic inertia that are driving us to 
self-destruction.”2 

It’s really about edges, isn’t it? That’s really the creative space, the 
space where creation happens. Because it’s not the word, not the meaning 
of the word but the way the word relates to other words; sounds 
overlapping, periods of time pushing against one another; meanings also 
pushing against one another, lifting one another to unforeseen levels of 
potential, dynamism, forcefulness. Poetry is all about playing with 
boundaries, and this play begins with the boundaries of words; 
boundaries of word meanings and word sounds at play somewhat in the 
manner of the play of boundaries in the paintings of Sean Scully: 
relationships, exploding the possibility of relationship. Sometimes the play 
is gentle, very subtle. Other times it might be violent, even brutal; there are 
words that would like to explode on the page! While poetry’s role might 
be to push the boundaries of readers’ experience in various such manners, 
however, within the poem it is generally more about juggling words about, 
bouncing them one against the other—or taking them on all at once! Or 
merely juxtaposing them one against the other in such a manner that they 
will slowly bleed into one another, charm one another while exploring the 
nature and greater possibilities of relationship. 

In so many respects we human beings are creatures of language. 
Language gives us a way to see the world, yes, but it also shapes the way 
we think, feel, and even see. To the degree that we can shape language we 
are in turn are shaped by it; regrettably, we are even bound by it. We are 
all familiar with language the deceiver and betrayer, with the many ways 
that language betrays us, denies us access to reality, and keeps us 
imprisoned in ignorance of real truth. Fortunately, poetry affords 
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opportunities for language to redeem itself of its affronts to our human 
dignity. Poetry even obliges language to re-establish the desired 
connections between our lives and real experience, authentic experience, 
even as it forces us to own up to its insufficiencies. There is a saying no 
doubt familiar to many readers to the effect that that which binds can also 
be an effective tool for liberation. 

Paz’s epigram from the Hevajra Tantra, previously cited re Blanco, 
expresses this idea well: “By passion the world is bound, by passion too it 
is released.” Poetry is a tool that can effectively liberate the ordinary 
reader from bondage to the familiar and literal by using the tools of 
familiar language to produce an experience and an awareness that are 
unfamiliar. In his Aesthetic Theory, Theodor Adorno expresses the view 
that great works of art must ideally have a “convulsive” effect 
(Erschiitterung is the German word; Bonnefoy speaks of brisement, 
literally “shattering”) upon reified language and thought; and great poetry, 
like great painting, can have the effect of “dismantling of everyday 
language and its occlusion of vision for the sake of signification.” Art 
achieves its highest aspiration, when “in the moment of convulsion, the 
subject encounters an expressive potential of things that exceeds what is 
sayable discursively” (Foster 90, 91). And beyond these statements there 
can often be a metaphysical dimension; for just as the non-dual becomes 
dual (and many) in the transition from pure, undifferentiated 
consciousness to manifest creation, just so in poetry the dual often rubs 
shoulders and even communes with the non-dual, the many with the One. 
In exalted moments of poetry the dual and the non-dual have been known 
to function in unfettered equilibrium, producing the experience of 
transport. Poetic language is totally repurposed language, a fact that is 
usually obvious in the very first line. In poetry, the familiar language is put 
to unfamiliar use. 

Like the two wings of a bird—like metaphor!—the familiar and the 
unfamiliar commingle as if at play and lift the reader of a poem from 
his/her situation bound in the everyday. Boundaries loosen, lighten, and 
the reader is transported to a more vibrant level of awareness. Poetry 
transports the reader to a greater vision of life and the world. For this 
reason, poetry is an art of thresholds, it’s about edges and thresholds, 
meeting points and crossings, even a simple “hovering between.” Each 
word is a potential threshold of creation. 
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Poetic Folding and Origami 


When I speak of “repurposed” language, as I often do, my thoughts turn to 
origami. And when I think of origami, I am reminded of these words from 
the Bhagavad Gita (9:8): “Curving back onto myself I create again and 
again.” Throughout this section I would like you to hold in mind the 
thought that poetry repurposes language the way origami repurposes 
paper. This is how I came upon the idea of poetry as origami. Consider for 
a moment that in Between the Folds, a documentary film about origami, 
mathematician Tom Hall remarks that “paper has memory.” Saying this, 
he points out that when a crease is made in a flat sheet of paper, that flat 
sheet has been forever transformed. It has been given new memory. 

To demonstrate the truth of his statement, Hall takes a flat, square 
sheet of paper and folds it into multiple concentric squares; and, by doing 
so, he transforms the flat square into a “hyperbolic paraboloid’—an 
elaborate, loose and flexible, curving structure. Seeing this, I thought to 
myself, Doesn't language have memory too? As already covered in the 
introductory remarks, the answer is emphatically “Yes!”. Like paper, like 
clay, like hair, like so many things, language has memory. Not only does 
language have memory, language is memory. It is not just the container of 
stored memory but also the vehicle, conductor, and (often) redesigner of 
that memory. 

So, as has been said, paper’s memory is changed whenever a sheet of 
paper is folded, pleated, or creased. The memory of the flat sheet of paper 
is changed as it is folded back onto itself over and over again in the art of 
origami. Similarly, in poetry, language folds back onto itself again and 
again, word after word and line after line; and in the process the memory 
of routine, commonplace, and even moribund language is replaced with 
new memory. As language folds in or over upon itself time and time again, 
the entire language system can get transformed. Not just single words 
(take the example of metaphor) but the entire system of language is made 
effervescent with lively transformation throughout. This is especially true 
when line after line of poetry scrolls down the page like crease upon crease 
of paper-folding in origami. Think of it, the fourteen lines of a sonnet, for 
example: crease upon crease and fold upon fold, gathering force and 
meaning with each successive line of the prescribed pattern, until the 
whole of it assumes a shape and form of scintillating effervescence 
unknown in the nine-to-five, 24/7 world of “functional” language. 

As I’ve come to see it, poetry is to language as origami is to paper. In 
Section Two of Manifold Poetry, I proposed that, through poetry, ordinary 
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grammar might be transformed into a “grammar of poetic transport” even 
as it seems to follow ordinary sentence structure. In this section, I'd like to 
assert that the peculiar origami-like creasings and foldings of poetry in 
fact supplant the memory of ordinary language and word functioning with 
a new and ever-changing kind of memory, a memory that liberates 
language from flatness of meaning to a more elastic, lively and sumptuous 
richness than the former language, with its burdensome cargo of ossified, 
time-worn memory, could scarcely envision for itself. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote that every word was “at first a stroke 
of genius,” that even the “deadest” word was once “a brilliant picture” 
(296). As if to explain this loss, Yves Bonnefoy somewhat wistfully 
observes that ". . .the predominance of the conceptual in our vision of the 
world. ..has no partin us at the start of life. The words the child uses during 
the earliest years. . .are not articulated or organized in a hierarchy of 
definition. They simply designate things and beings in their presence, 
which is lived and not studied” (177). We are reminded time and time 
again of the great damage done—cultural loss, psychic exile etc.— 
whenever a mother tongue is lost; we notice it most especially in the case 
of lost indigenous languages. A “brilliant picture” is lost with each word 
lost, and a unique worldview is lost with each lost language. 

The predominance of the conceptual over a unified vision of the 
world is no less serious in its “perverse consequences,” according to 
Bonnefoy. Already in early childhood, he observes, “the world which was, 
yesterday, so intimately lived, and somehow understood, has from now on 
become, in a deep way, enigmatic. . .for the unity encountered so closely 
yesterday in everything has now withdrawn underneath an appearance 
which is visible, but as though seen against the light, an object as much of 
anxiety as of nostalgic yearning” (178, 179). Readers today know that 
poets like Bonnefoy are capable of making words into the brilliant pictures 
that Emerson saw in their origins. This happens largely because, goaded 
on by memory of “the unity encountered so closely yesterday in 
everything,” poetry arrives as that champion that will “search within 
language for the great forgotten referents that exist beneath the seething 
mass of signifiers” (179, 181). 

How is it that words can be so powerful? For starters, words in 
poetry are symbolic writing far beyond what is customary. Writing for 
poetry is an abstraction of ordinary writing, and although the words may 
look the same as words in ordinary everyday usage, they carry a powerful 
charge that is far from everyday and ordinary. As poetic symbols, these 
words loom large, often assuming even mythic and cosmic proportions. 
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Their power derives from their being steeped in imagination, time, and 
memory; steeped in creative intentionality and written on waves of 
enlivened consciousness as they team up with other words and images. 
Together they have the effect of empowering language to become 
something quite other than ordinary. Such words have an existence that is 
both timeless and mythic, awesome and mysterious, even as they partake 
vibrantly of all that is transitory and impermanent of the everyday. 

Here’s Bonnefoy again: “Their power comes from their constituting 
an ebullient marriage of here and there, self and other, separateness and 
interconnectedness; of what’s possible and impossible, visible and 
invisible, tangible and intangible, timeless and time bound” (Guppy 131). 
In this miraculous marriage “the world and consciousness constantly 
come in flush with each other.”2 The more edges the better, and this is 
especially true when the edges of two different things come to touch one 
another in unexpected ways. In this regard, Kathryn Cowles notes of poet 
Donald Revell: 


[His] poems are alchemical. They take little strange ingredients, 
sometimes the most everyday things you could imagine, and mix 
them together, and then a kind of chemical reaction occurs, and 
suddenly, miraculously, the language lifts up off the page. Dead 
words resuscitate. They transubstantiate. They somehow say things, 
deeply human things, that aren’t actually possible to say, at least not 
directly. They help words regain their mystery, their gravity, their 
grace. (Online) 


My book began with a study of two poems with an accordion-fold format 
(“Poems That Open and Shut”). In the course of that study, the open-and- 
shutting activity displayed so ostentatiously on the visual level by the 
operations of the accordion-fold poem was shown to betray a much more 
subtle, and generally unperceived, opening and shutting and folding and 
unfolding at the level of language that could be traced as far back as the 
formation of words at the point of their original creative articulation 
within consciousness itself. My study of the format of those poems by 
Blaise Cendrars and Octavio Paz demonstrated that the source, course and 
goal of their poetry is silence; that is, poetry begins, ends, and flows in, or 
on, silence. In a very real sense, the accordion-fold poems acted as their 
own commentary; and this commentary was so compelling that finally, at 
the conclusion of that study, the bold assertion was made that the open- 
and-shutting operations of poetic discourse discovered by way of the two 
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accordion-fold poems might well be true of poetry generally; that is, the 
opening-and-shutting trope could apply wherever poetry is found. It is 
applicable whenever language, however ordinary, is required to function 
within a poetic environment, whenever language is made to function as 
poetry. 

The discovery (if it may be called that) may seem obvious once it is 
made and acknowledged; certainly this was true in my own experience. At 
any rate, it changed my way of thinking about poetry to the extent that I 
continued to write about it in a subsequent essay entitled “Words That 
Open and Shut.” My study of words, the particle-like building blocks of 
poetry, revealed that silence (and also the possibility of transcendence) is 
present at every step of the way in a poem’s journey from silent source to 
final goal in silence. 

The essay you have begun reading will move from observing the 
behaviour of discrete parts to attending the behaviour of compositions as 
a whole. This time around it will be my intention to study in greater depth 
the way in which opening and shutting can be appreciated on the level of 
form and content in a variety of measured verse compositions. The 
ensuing study of form and content seeks to demonstrate how the poetry 
itself—from sestina and sonnet to free verse—will reveal how the system 
of poetry works through an intricate weave of silence and dynamism 
throughout the whole and in all of its parts. 

As I continue to explore the trope of folding and unfolding in a wide 
array of poetic forms, the Japanese art of origami comes repeatedly to 
mind, but with important qualifications. In traditional origami, it’s paper 
that gets folded. In poetry, it’s not just the line that gets bent and folded, 
and not just the words. It’s also sounds, time, space, memory; it’s feelings 
and even silence. The origami of word, line, and form has the potential of 
reflecting aspects of life from throughout creation. It’s the poetry behind 
poetry if you will; it’s what makes poetry a language behind language. 
Origami in poetry has the potential to incorporate and embody all the 
qualities of the human in a specialised language, and the process begins 
even before speech itself. For this reason I invoke consciousness, the 
source of all creativity. 

The production of this specialised language, and the origami 
associated with its development, begins to be assembled as tender 
textures at profoundly deep, subtle layers of consciousness prior to being 
fully actualised as language. In regard to a poem’s fully realised formation, 
and the reader’s experience of it, not only is poetry not linear but it is also 
multidimensional, multidirectional, dynamic, and all-inclusive within 
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itself. So one of the purposes behind envisioning an origami of poetry—or 
rather, an origami of consciousness within poetry—is that it allows one, 
invites one if you will, to place the attention on how poetry functions in the 
manner of consciousness; that is, its being not only not linear but 
multidimensional and multidirectional as well. This origami of 
consciousness is operational not only in poiesis, the activity of the would- 
be poem as it gathers material for its expression, but extends quite 
naturally and necessarily throughout the reader’s experience of the poem 
as a fully realised creation. 

On a very discrete level, I suppose the poetry I’ve just described 
bears some comparison to the “locus of the realised now’ as it is discussed 
in Zen teachings of Eihei Dogen, Buddhist priest, writer, poet, and 
philosopher of 13t century Japan. Poetry, that is to say, might be thought 
of as Dogen’s blossoming flower that, in the thusness of its total exertion, 
regenerates and restores all things of the universe: “...just then the world 
unfolds itself with the flowering” (Kim 202). Or consider this example: 
“The ordinary metaphor of a mountain was [for Dogen] undefiled by 
subject-object dualism and realized the totality of the universe in the 
single moment or event of thusness” (199). In the sense it is used by 
Dogen, metaphor was “not that which pointed to something other than 
itself,” but that which “pointed to itself so as to overcome and realize itself” 
(201). Likewise poetry as a whole, in folding over and over ever more and 
more into itself, into its own mystery, undergoes a process of greater and 
greater expansion and ever fuller realisation. 

Curiously enough, Dogen’s sense of language resembles aspects of 
Walter Benjamin and certain other European philosophers of the 1920s 
who toyed obsessively with notions of an ideal “true language.” As related 
by Wolfram Eilenberger, their thinking was as follows: “We all have our 
own individual and personal associations with the word ‘bread.’ 
Accordingly, not only is speech always translation, so is every form of 
understanding” (101). As a consequence of this way of thinking, ideal true 
language for Benjamin would be a kind of monad “enriched by an infinite 
number of finely tuned translation achievements. . .in which every 
possible aspect of the world can be reflected with maximum focus and 
precision” (loc. cit.). If in Dogen the total activity of the universe—the full 
range of consciousness—is engaged in the common endeavour of creation, 
as we have just seen, this truth extends quite naturally to the experience 
of time within poetry; time, that is, and its companion memory. 

Over and over again we have all noted how freely and creatively time 
is actualised in poetry. It moves seamlessly back and forth from today to 
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yesterday, from tomorrow to beyond tomorrow and back again to 
yesterday, etc. Space, too, can shift in poetry as easily and swiftly as time, 
moving freely from Calcutta to Cairo, Chicago to Quito; and for that matter 
it can shift from one reality to another, e.g., from last night’s dream to 
today’s luncheon event, or from this morning’s violent wartime memory 
to a visionary experience later this evening. And it all constitutes a very 
cohesive whole! Angie Estes’ poem “History,” to be discussed below, offers 
very privileged, concentrated examples of just such monad-like 
phenomena of various parts interacting reflectively with all the others, as 
does John Ashbery’s sestina or Duy Doan’s pantoun. In summary, 
throughout the existence-time of the poem we find dynamic elements of 
transformation and progress typical of the operations of consciousness at 
all levels of creation and within beings throughout the universe. 
Envisioning poetry as origami enables us to bring these elements to the 
foreground in ways that are easily missed and passed over entirely by 
traditional methodologies. 

Such are the ideas that will provide material for sustained reflection 
and discussion throughout the course of this section. For now, let the 
words of Kathryn Cowles suffice as a tantalising preview of things to come. 
Cowles writes of Donald Revell’s concept of time in “Days of Illness,” 
calling it “collapsible and expandable, like an umbrella, or like an 
accordion. The small children are simultaneously small together and old. 
The women are knee deep in grasses and long since dead. The here 
overlaps with eternity, with the hereafter. Time is simultaneously Now, 
and Always now...” Notice how the words “collapsible” and “expandable,” 
and the expressions “like an umbrella” and “like an accordion” crop up in 
Cowles’ comments; the way “here” overlaps with “eternity.” 

The language Cowles chooses to describe time in Revell’s poem is 
completely in line with the folding/unfolding trope highlighted in my 
study of the poems by Cendrars and Paz. However, here the trope begins 
to disclose its fuller significance as one thing is seen to overlap with 
another, such that both can be experienced simultaneously rather than 
sequentially. Because of overlapping “folds” of language, one time period 
is superimposed over another: children are simultaneously small (young) 
and old; and the women are simultaneously “waist deep in grasses” and 
dead. By virtue of such folding/unfolding operations happening 
simultaneously on many levels within a poem, throughout a poem, poetry 
can be seen to demonstrate operations akin to the dismembering and 
reassembling of a figure that we have learned to appreciate in the abstract 
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forms of Picasso, particularly in his paintings of the female nude (see, for 
example, Le peintre et son modèle dans un paysage, 1963). 

Certainly Picasso “learned” a lot of this from his earlier experiences 
with Cubism. Folding/unfolding operations that can be appreciated in the 
cubist style of painting and are also characteristic of the Japanese art of 
paper folding known as origami. Consider that if you select one flat, two- 
dimensional sheet of paper you have a model of unity, of wholeness. Fold 
it over once and you've created duality from unity. Fold this over once 
again and you're well on your way to multiplicity, although unity is still 
preserved in the repetition of multiple flat surfaces—the many from the 
One, the One within the many. Of course, as one proceeds in the art of 
origami, there will be diagonal folds, transverse intersecting folds of 
various types, twisting, pushing, squeezing, etc. of multi-folded layers. 
There is also a fundamental process of repetition occurring in all of these 
foldings: repeated actions, repeated creases, folds, and patterns—each of 
them smaller and more complex with each repetition. The end result can 
be that something commonplace becomes extraordinary: a flat piece of 
paper is transformed into a rose. 

The development of the origami rose from a single, flat square of 
paper through a complex series of folds can serve as a convenient, highly 
illustrative introduction to the poetic forms to be considered in this 
section. In keeping with the analogy of origami to be followed throughout 
the remainder of this work, then, I must ask you to consider the following: 
Form. It begins with a fold. Think of it as a fold within the core of language, 
of thought; within consciousness, there where awareness begins. The fold 
is the first stir of awareness, first stir of creativity, of becoming; the coming 
to be of a poem. The first single fold establishes the foundation for the 
multiplicity of interactive folds that follows suit, for with folding there 
comes difference. Yes, no less important than the folding itself, with the 
onset of folding an element of difference is introduced, which will come to 
be the driving force of the poem, any poem. 

The fundamental binary of poetry is the Fold, beginning with the first 
fold, what has been referred to as the initial stir of awareness. With the 
onset of folding, there is a doubling of singularity, of the One and its mirror 
image. There is a side A and a side B separated by a crease; but not exactly 
“separated” because, while side A is different from side B, the two sides 
still remain joined at the fold, and there is a definite quality of sameness 
underlying the two. The One remains unbroken by the separation into two. 
The Fold! Separateness coupled with sameness will come to be a 
distinguishing, driving factor of the poem, and it is this which 
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characterises the Fold as the fundamental concept underlying all of poetry. 
While maintaining sameness, side A is nevertheless qualitatively different 
from side B, and the prevailing Oneness prior to folding has now become 
two. These two are fundamentally the same, yet different; fundamentally 
the same within their differences (and soon to be many!). It is this quality 
of underlying sameness in the midst of differences, no doubt, that allows 
for and promotes the eventual building of a successful poem throughout 
the profound computing activities that together, step by step, maintain the 
broad, comprehensive view while managing a rapidly ramping dynamism 
of minuscule, diverse details. 

It is this fundamental, altogether necessary sameness that the poem 
relies on, and continually refers to, throughout its performance in the 
recreated origami of a reader’s reading. Paradoxically, it is difference that 
allows for the utterance of sameness throughout the reading of a poem; 
difference (multiplicity) paradoxically is the voice of Oneness and portal 
to poetic transport by offering possibilities for the self-transcendence of 
language. The poem seen on the printed page is the midpoint between the 
complex primary origami of the poem’s creation—virtual scaffolding of 
the poetic underneath—and also the overstory of multiple origami 
foldings set in motion by a reader’s reading. 

So much, then, for the Fold and for the intricate series of folding 
unleashed by the creation of a side A and side B within the initial fold of 
poetic awareness. It seems plausible that while writing a poem something 
analogous happens with line. The first line is what it is, but once a second 
line is written a relationship has been established. The second line exists 
by virtue of the first (there is a quality of sameness) yet the first has 
become indebted to the second for affirmation, for enrichment, for 
extending its reach and providing a link to the third line, and so on (Hass 
27). 

As in origami, the course of further composition will incur 
subsequent refinements and complications within these lines. Changes 
might arise, for example, from rhythmic patterns of sound (perhaps 
meter), syntactic disruptions, or any number of manifold complexities 
such as will make of the resultant poem a multi-textured resonating 
chamber of a great variety of images and sounds. 


Punctuation, Syntax, and Tone 


Up to this point in these essays, serious considerations of punctuation 
have been conspicuously absent, although punctuation most certainly is 
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relevant when speaking of word boundaries and, really, any significant 
boundaries of sound and silence. A period usually represents a full stop. A 
comma is an important pause, a kind of spacing. A question mark or an 
exclamation point pretty much signals the end of discussion—or perhaps 
only a significant lull or transition point in the midst of discussion. It’s 
definitely significant to note, however, that each case invokes silence of 
one kind or another; that is, in each instance silence is being affected and 
even “shaped.” In each instance of a “gap”, silence—and more specifically 
consciousness within that silence—can be imagined to be shifting gears, 
preparing to perform a different role. More significantly in light of the 
current focus, each form of punctuation might be thought of as the major 
pleat of a fold, the space between two adjacent unfolding panels. 

Not unlike the underlying primal Fold itself, in many respects the gap 
between words and the gap coloured by punctuation is the space of 
creativity par excellence. Interestingly, the musician known as Prince has 
reflected on the rudiments of funk in just this manner. “The space in 
between the notes—that’s the good part. ... However long the space is— 
that’s how funky it is. Or how funky it ain’t” (Prince 6). Moreover, the gap 
itself can be seriously eloquent in its own way, as can be readily 
appreciated in the extremely nuanced articulation of lyric expression in 
free verse. Punctuation can also discourage, or significantly impede, word 
bonding and the expansion of word boundaries beyond the sentence or 
line in which the word appears, thereby inserting elements of creative 
tension by diverting the attention more towards syntax. There can be “an 
infinite range of expressive possibilities as the unit of syntax and the line 
sometimes coincide to reinforce each other, sometimes differ, in ever- 
varying degree. ... The relation between the two elements, the resulting 
pull or dance, is pleasing and expressive” (Pinsky 29). 

Poets will often put punctuation to creative use by having it play with 
the sense of rhythm in a sentence, the length and speed of an utterance, 
the interactions of verbs and nouns, of thought and sound and 
modulations of feeling. An abundance of punctuation will slow the 
movement and tempo of a poem just as surely as do Poe’s dark, heavy 
vowels. In recent times, poets sometimes use periods to set off single 
words with or without modifiers, often using a series of such constructions 
in a single line of verse. Less commonly the period may be used to set off 
clauses, a solitary adverb etc., effectively placing “weight” upon those 
utterances. Of course, it begs stating that in all these instances it is 
consciousness that is being manipulated, delayed, jostled, tossed about, 
turned this way and that—in effect, “folded” in some way or another in the 
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manner of origami; and it is the language of the poem that makes a record 
of the deliberate and not so deliberate actions/folds that occur in the 
intricate network of the poet’s creative intelligence. 

While contemplating the role of punctuation in poetry, little by little 
considerations of syntax take on a larger role. And this is as it should be, 
for syntax could be said to be the principal driver of a poem’s origami in 
its most readily apparent manifestations. Syntax, that is, the way in which 
thoughts and ideas are articulated, channeled, propelled and structured 
on the page, is probably the most graphic example of the art I consider to 
be an origami of consciousness. And the way a poem arranges itself on the 
page via syntax is without a doubt the clearest and most visibly expressed 
example of what I see to be poetry’s origami in action. 

While citing Frost’s “sound of sense” in his own concern for syntax, 
Terrance Hayes stated the following in an interview: “I was drawn to 
syntax early in my reading life. It was the feeling something beyond words 
was being communicated in the bones of poems.” Hayes also admired the 
“sense of charge and o-er-brimm’d-ness” he found in poems such as Keats’ 
“To Autumn” (Online interview). I imagine all of us have often felt the same 
about “something beyond words” being communicated, and without a 
doubt this is one of the primary impulses behind writing these essays: to 
discover the what and how of such things. What is the “charge and o-er- 
brimm’d-ness” Hayes admires in great poetry if not confirmation of a 
higher power of consciousness percolating throughout its many lines? 

Like Yves Bonnefoy, I myself experienced at an early age the thrill of 
Latin’s “wonderful, resonant syntax” and how Latin gave words an 
“unpredictable dimension” or imbued them with “possible secrets”: 


By using cases and declensions one could dispense with prepositions 
as links between verbs and substantives. With its ablative absolutes, 
infinitive constructions and future participles, one could contract 
into one word, or into a denser structure, like a secondary 
apprehension, what French could only express by unravelling them. 
Far from dilution, this density seemed to go straight, and intimately, 
into making significant relations; and hence to uncover—in a hidden 
way, certainly—something like an unimagined interiority (as of a 
substance) within the fact of words. ... Eo Romam—to Rome! What 
an admirable transitivity, and how substantial feels the link between 
movement and destination! And what proof of the power of language 
(104-105; 110). 
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Eo Romam! (Roma, Romae, Romae, Romam, Roma, Roma). Yes, classical 
Latin (like German, Polish, and certain others in present-day Europe) is an 
inflected language. That is, it is a language in which the ending of some 
words change when there are changes in the way they are used in a 
sentence, with the result that the words must be versatile. They must as if 
“pend” (ein>einem) or “stretch” (puellae>puellarum)— often both! (Among 
synonyms of “inflection” we find such words as “bending,” “curvature,” 
“flexure.”) Moreover, in such languages the distinction between subject or 
object becomes pronounced and in a way even limiting (the object of a 
preposition will never have the power of a verb subject, for example). Note 
how Bonnefoy’s comments about declensions and cases raise still deeper 
considerations about words and word boundaries, sounds and subtle 
modulations of sounds. Case endings can reveal much about the way 
power is distributed among sounds and words of a sentence. 

Certain words carry more weight within the power structure of a 
sentence than do others, and inflected languages show us what that 
structure looks like. Inflected languages give evidence of how even in 
ordinary usage words show an innate propensity for folding; moreover, 
the operations of inflected languages also fully reveal the constant push- 
and-pull of syntax within verbal expression in any language. They give 
compelling insight into the expansive and compressive forces at work 
within words, phrases, and sentences in verbal communication generally, 
even in languages not known to be inflected. Such operations are capable 
of lending sculptured and even architectural effects to the sounds of words 
and language, and they must be taken into account while reflecting on the 
origami of poetry. They must be kept in mind as we follow the emergence 
of meaningful language from very subtle, fine levels of consciousness into 
more fully expressed levels where thoughts become more fully articulated 
into language. 

Latin is an expression of consciousness in a particular time and place, 
after all. But while I read Bonnefoy’s words, I think of syntax itself as a kind 
of origami of language as it folds nouns, verbs, modifiers, and prepositions 
in an intricate variety of purposefully coordinated shapes, planes, and 
relationships. I see this purposeful integration of subtle fold upon fold 
upon fold as characterising the unacknowledged, intimate structure of 
poetry looming behind all discussion of meter, rhyme, and chosen verse 
form. But even the superficial, outer display of syntax pales when 
compared to other, subtler, operations of origami enacted out of plain 
view, behind the scenes as it were; in those places where sounds and 
meanings touch and influence one another on very tender levels of 
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expression. And with regard to the analogy with origami, it is about very 
subtle edges, there where extremely faint, delicate impulses of creation 
are just beginning to graze one another and perchance combine to form 
those first, rarified intimations of expression and nascent building blocks 
of syntax. 


A Poem Begins 


“Real poetry is born / From a formless place” (Gary Snyder).* Before 
punctuation and syntax—before vocabulary!—before the play of intellect 
and reason enters the mix, there is phonology in its simplest, most 
elemental condition. I refer to that space where a language is beginning to 
be shaped that will carry the developing sounds and rhythms of a nascent 
poem to higher levels of articulation; where sounds and letters begin 
searching for more concrete expression in a universe where sound— 
phonology—not sense or meaning is the priority, not yet; a universe 
where sounds, senses, feeling, and intellect are themselves extremely faint 
and as yet indistinct from one another. 

Consider in this regard the development of a human fetus. At about 
week 6 and 7 the nose, mouth, and ears are just beginning to take shape; 
little hands and feet are starting to emerge—looking more like paddles— 
from developing arms and legs.” This is somewhat analogous to the level 
of elementary language formation I would like to have you try to envision. 
It’s the level of phonology prior to syntax and meaning, although particular 
phonemes, and certainly morphemes, may already bear trace influences of 
rudimentary syntax and meaning. It’s the level of creation’s vague and 
tentative groupings, primal utterances shaping from phoneme and 
morpheme to rudimentary word forms, much before development of a 
sense of organisation with one another; before a sense of structure, syntax 
within form, line within stanza. 

Much the same as Blanco’s sleeve-like enclosure (in Section One of 
Manifold Poetry) serves to orient the poem in time, space and physicality— 
material reality—so these faint, fragile utterances seek orientation and vie 
for attention in the mind/consciousness of the composer-poet prior to 
appearing on the page. They make their way through what Heidegger has 
termed the “vast network of. . .seeing, hearing, thinking, and harmony, 
which underlies thought as it mediates on the connection between ist and 
Grund,” the created “is” and the uncreate Ground of being (Ricoeur 281). 

And if it is phonology that molds and shapes words by way of the 
human voice and mouth, it is human consciousness that shapes phonology. 
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Maybe the poet is haunted, like Poe, by a dark sound, [u]. A sort of call-and- 
response operation might then kick into action and with it a computation 
process deep within consciousness as the dark sound seeks companion 
letter sounds so that it can become a word. Which sounds will connect and 
interact? Will the search ultimately yield “puny” or “gloomy,” or perhaps 
“numeral” or “pneumonia”? A lot may depend on what consonants happen 
to be cohering around the general affective environment of the poem— 
and the poem itself with its themes, emotions, or purposeful agenda. A 
roving sibilant, an [s], perchance takes a liking to the long [e] sound: Will 
their union ultimately produce the word “seed” or “season”? And a [k] 
sound meeting up with [a], will it grow into “carrot,” or “Akbar”? 

And what happens to letters themselves—and within letters for that 
matter—as they develop into words? The poet mutters [bl] [bl] [bl]: will 
the word be “blimp,” or “bluster’? And another combination of 
consonants: [wh]. Will it become “wheel,” “white,” “wheat,” or “whirligig”? 
We note that already sounds are breaking up into two camps, consonants 
and vowels with their respective functions, values, and dominancies. 
Consonants are tending to be directive, propulsive, distinguishing, and 
disruptive; vowels on the other hand are displaying flowing, cohesive, and 
sustaining values. The former disturb airflow of the breath; in the latter, 
for the most part, airflow is continuous, undisturbed. (One poet speaks of 
consonants as “bones” and vowels as “flesh”.6) Already in these tender 
processes, I see indications of incipient creases and folds destined for 
fuller manifestation later on. As well, I imagine that even at this developing 
stage of language suggestions of pauses, hesitations, and stops will also be 
present and with them rudimentary surges of emotion—all of these 
prompting the need for punctuation down the road. 

Certainly a lot will have to do with a poem’s narrative direction, or 
tone, or some vaguely existing context and syntax, but the many 
possibilities are there. Possibilities existing within elemental sounds exist 
as well within fully formed words, and as long as possibility is there, in 
poetry, even the least expected can happen. In some languages where root 
forms of words are extremely important—Sanskrit, for example, and 
semitic languages Hebrew and Arabic—the root is capable of branching 
off in many directions, some of them almost unimaginable and with 
meanings grossly unrelated to one another. 

Overall, in this brief “in utero” excursion into developing poetic 
language, one can already sense that the desire for connection, the 
underlying drive of creative intelligence to build for connectedness 
spoken of for the formation of the poem as a whole, is present even in the 
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incipient formation of letters and clusters of letters—just as we have seen 
happen with words and clusters of words. Each of these countless minute 
and intricate connections I have begun to think of as tiny, infinitesimal 
wrinkles, creases, and folds engaged—like a busy kaleidoscope of 
promiscuous butterflies—in joining and even overlapping with other 
creases and folds which go on opening and closing, connecting and 
disconnecting, steadily evolving as they continue their way up the ladder 
of language formation to the fully developed origami of a poem.” Herein 
lies the basis for what is referred to as “the origami of consciousness in 
word, line, and form,” subtitle of this book. 

Li-Young Lee speaks of the “back and forth / merging, parting, 
folding, spending” of two lovers (17). Well, words too! Words too! On this 
subterranean level of voluptuously indiscriminate word-sounds, would- 
be words also engage in such sensuous merging, folding, and spending. 
The sensuous and highly inventive poetry of E. E. Cummings and Allen 
Ginsberg (“Pull My Daisy”) provide windows into this inchoate, pre- 
rational universe, as does the more recent “Nigh Clime,” by Angie Estes, 
treated in Section Two of Manifold Poetry. 

The experimental poetry of Cummings abounds in word coinages, 
irregular typography and spacing; “indiscriminate” and promiscuous 
combinations of letters, commas, parentheses; spaced-out words, 
bunched up words, complex metrics etc. that suggest remembrance of the 
preliminary “in utero” scenario just visited. “The simplest devices are 
those of disjunction and displacement.” These devices are sometimes 
combined: “an element of a word may appear parenthetically within 
another word” as “one way of suggesting a simultaneity of action or 
experience which cannot be expressed by ordinary syntax” (Dumas 73). 
These poems, sometimes referred to as the “eye poems” of Cummings, 
have central importance for his transcendentalism. Friedman has said that 
the “typographs" are “neither jokes nor trivia; rather, they are a means by 
which nature’s dynamic process may be glimpsed, and the glimpse passed 
on to the reader, who may thereby achieve transcendental vision” (Dumas 
72). 

The opening lines from this “mild” example of Cummings provide an 
excellent illustration of my concept of origami in poetry: 
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e 
cco the uglies 
t 


s 
ub 
sub 


urba 
n skyline on earth... (#16, 73 Poems) 


Such a poem as this one will undoubtedly appeal more to the eye than to 
the intellect, but the nature of the process is bound to vary from poet to 
poet and from poem to poem within a given poet’s work. The following 
lines from a poem by Ross Gay—chosen randomly—attest differently to 
the inchoate, pre-logical experience and provide an authentic account of 
its operations in action: 


I wish I could tell you, 

truly, of the little factory 

in my head, the smokestacks 

chuffing, the dandelions 

and purslane and willows of sweet clover 

prying through the blacktop. ... 

But mostly I wish I could tell you of the footsteps I hear, 
more than I can ever count, 

all of whose gaits I can discern by listening, closely. 


(“Feet” 22) 


As I indulged in speculative musings about early stages of a poem’s 
development it was inevitable, I suppose, that Noam Chomsky’s notions of 
deep structure and surface structure would come to mind, especially since 
I had recently read Leonard Bernstein’s series of lectures in which he 
brilliantly related concepts from Chomsky’s transformational grammar® 
to musical composition (Bernstein 53-97). But no, not only are processes 
I see at work here pre- or proto-lingual, they are largely extra-lingual as 
well; I certainly don’t see an abundance of “underlying strings” 
characteristic of linguistic deep structure. Rather, it would seem that the 
formative processes within the deep, innermost structure of a poem may 
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be initiated by a compelling visual image, unintelligible sounds, a simple 
rhythm, even just the peculiar charm of a single word. 

For the most part such notions do not yet participate at all in 
thought-based linguistic structures leading to the development of 
sentences in the language of everyday conversation, that is, something 
approximating Chomsky’s “surface structure.” Rather, as in a quantum 
universe, I envision figurative folds originating within the initial stirrings 
of consciousness of a poem that proliferate and steadily gather, with 
boundaries becoming increasingly more defined only as they continue on 
through a poem’s surface, its fully formed verbal level. On the other hand, 
super-surface structure, the aesthetic surface envisioned by Bernstein, is 
an entirely different matter. There, where the common language already 
formed and routinely used in sentences is transformed into the language of 
poetry, I see the possibility of Chomsky’s principles of transformation 
being operative; however, no longer by way of the grammar of a prosaic 
sentence but by virtue of a “super-grammar of an aesthetic structure”—a 
“super-surface structure” of poetry similar to that demonstrated by 
Bernstein in the realm of music (84-97) and baptised “the grammar of 
poetic transport” in Section Two of Manifold Poetry. 

As has been observed at various points in these essays, one might 
even speak of a palingenesis of language—a re-creation or rebirth of anew 
language from the old. With considerable diligence several of these 
transformations have already been discussed (e.g., alliteration, metaphor, 
simple repetition). As this discussion proceeds to line we'll be obliged to 
examine together the role of prosody (versification and sound patterns, 
word placement on the page, as well as metrical structure), the imposition 
of an individual poetic voice, syntactic liberties, conventional and non- 
conventional uses of punctuation, personal and impersonal elements in a 
poem, etc. 


A Poem Takes Off in the Manner of Origami 


Continuing now, I'd like to move on to what might be called the nursery 
level of language formation in the process of poiesis, the bringing into 
being of a poem. This seems to be an appropriate time and place to reflect 
on a couple of comments from Charles Olson, especially his words of praise 
for “the smallest particle of all, the syllable.” For Olson, the syllable is “the 
king and pin of versification, what rules and holds together the lines, the 
larger forms, of a poem.... It is by their syllables that words juxtapose in 
beauty, by these particles of sound as clearly as by the sense of the words 
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which they compose” (17-18). He advises poets to listen for the syllables, 
“to engage speech where it is least careless—and least logical” because the 
“finesse, and the practice, lie here, at the minimum and source of speech” 
(18). 

Olson also speaks of the whole poem as a kind of “FIELD. ..where the 
all the syllables and all the lines must be managed in their relations to each 
other” since every element in a poem, “(the syllable, the line, as well as the 
image, the sound, the sense) must be taken up as participants in the kinetic 
of the poem just as solidly as we are accustomed to take what we call the 
objects of reality’ (Hoover 867). Later sections of Manifold Poetry will 
revisit the subject of the poem’s “field” and “kinetic” in further detail, but 
for now I'll leave you to consider what follows here. On the most 
superficial and gross level, depending on how sound is managed in a poem, 
each syllable can represent a fold of sorts within a word, and each word 
(or word grouping and pattern of words) can represent another, 
considerably larger or more significant fold or group of folds within the 
line; and, finally, each line—at least in fixed form compositions (even, and 
perhaps especially, when there is enjambement)—represents a 
preeminent fold, a critical moment in the management of relations within 
the poem as a whole. I hope this will be plain to see as individual verse 
forms are presently discussed. Of course there is more to it than just 
sounds and words; syntax and meaning must enter into the intricate 
business of folding as well. The process is now horizontal as well as 
vertical. This is what was meant when I alluded to folds of many different 
kinds and sizes. 

Furthermore, it is often the case (the Spanish ballad’s 16-syllable 
line, for example, or the long line of Ginsberg) that the line represents a 
unit of breath, which in turn corresponds to a unit of thought. Such a line 
is uniquely significant in that it would appear to embrace body (breath) 
and mind (thought) together—a matter with both intellectual and 
spiritual implications. Moreover, as we know, the long line is particularly 
well suited for the expression of epic events or narration on a grandiose, 
visionary scale (as in Homer, The Song of Roland, Whitman, or Ginsberg). 

It must be noted, however, that in the hands of Kay Ryan, or Neruda 
in his series of Elementary Odes, a single thought characteristically extends 
over an extended series of very short lines, lines even as short as a single 
word. The line breaks encountered in such poems can serve to add nuance, 
heightened intensity, restraint, suspense, or refinement of focus to the 
thought being expressed by parceling out its delivery bit by bit. By way of 
further contrast, the strongly lyric poetry of Jorie Graham frequently 
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consists of broken and irregularly spaced lines, lines shortened by 
interrupted, fragmentary thoughts, afterthoughts, and/or restless feelings 
and emotions. Even, measured breath is seemingly obstructed or broken 
up by doubt, reticence, conflicted feelings, uncertainty etc.; the poet loses 
the train of thought and sometimes can, and other times cannot, pick it up 
again. In such a poem, those rhythmic fluctuations and abrupt changes in 
tempo used to delay, prompt, or detail the content of a poetic utterance 
serve well to illustrate and define what Robert Creeley has called “the 
emotional field of the statement” (Hoover 882). In other words, there is 
sustained intentionality and consistency after all. At the very least, we 
know from experience and from conventional literary analysis that when 
thought jumps off track, as here, the line jumps with it. Together the many 
observations made in just this paragraph provide more than adequate 
support to the claim that a poem mirrors operations of consciousness and 
that consciousness directs the folding and unfolding of word, line, and 
form in poetry in much the same way that origami directs the folding of 
paper. 

Please keep in mind we're not talking about paper-folding here, and 
we are not talking about physical folds. The folds we speak of are figurative 
folds, and origami is only an analogy. And yet, the poem on the page, does 
that not fold the page in the manner of origami’s paper-folding? We often 
speak of a piece of writing that “animates the page.” What is this 
animation? To my view, in poetry this animation corresponds to the 
animation of consciousness by means of word, line, and form and active 
within word, line, and form; consciousness is animated and animating at 
one and the same time. If this seems a little too radical or abstract for 
certain imaginations, allow me to refer the reader to my pinball diagram 
of “Nigh Clime” in the Coda to Section Two of Manifold Poetry. That's 
animation! That’s the animation I’m talking about. That’s origami of 
consciousness in word, line, and form. 

The animation commences when the reader begins to read. The mind 
of the reader animates the page, or rather, the page and the reader animate 
one another. This is the initial “rupture,” the initial breakthrough into the 
reality of the poem, of poetry. Thereafter, words, line, and form interacting 
within the mind of the reader together animate each other and the page 
they are written on. Words have an innate ability to function in the manner 
of origami, and poetry immediately seizes upon this ability. It then 
optimises and prioritises it, pushes it to the fore, out into the open. Paz has 
called poetry “a sudden rupture” (see the epigraph to Section One of 
Manifold Poetry). It is a rupture in language, in consciousness, in reality, 
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and on the page. This is animation. This sudden rupture can be thought of 
as the Fold, the original Fold; for, as per its operations, the Fold—the Fold 
in consciousness as consciousness becoming creative—is cleavage, a rift, 
in addition to crease. There will be more to follow on this aspect of the 
Fold as we move forward. 

So, much the same as phonology shapes sound by expanding and 
constricting, propelling and stretching, so poetry—by means of word, line, 
and form and elements such as metaphor, meter, and alliteration—directs 
consciousness in ways analogous to the shaping of paper by artful folding 
techniques. My comparison between poetry and origami may well 
originate in a personal tendency to view poems as three-dimensional, 
often mobile structures not unlike the wooden boxes of sculptor Donald 
Judd, each with its own notion of time and space, light and shadow etc. 
That is, the poet (no doubt unwittingly) creates a space, a volume, for 
poetry to reside in. Merrill will call ita stanza (from the Italian for “room”), 
Ulacia calls it estancia, and Heidegger Raum. Once a poem is activated by a 
reader, that is, once reading gets underway, the poem becomes for me a 
dynamic, animated structure whose three-dimensional perspectives beg 
viewing its multiple surfaces and planes from a variety of angles. These 
animated structures, moreover, have multiple moveable and often 
interchangeable parts. At every turn, the poetic shape or form envisioned 
by my reading displays a lot of opening and shutting, bending, twisting, 
and stretching; folding and unfolding. 

Pressing the point still further, while I was writing these essays, 
there occurred a very exciting event: Tyehimba Jess published a Pulitzer 
Prize-winning collection of new poems. We have already seen, or at least 
cited, shape-shifting poetry by Donald Revell, Terrance Hayes, and others. 
But much to my personal delight, in Olio Jess takes the business of shape- 
shifting to a whole new level, inviting readers to physically lift individual 
poems from the two-dimensional page and repurpose them as three- 
dimensional forms either by folding, twisting, or turning them. By 
following Jess’s instructions the reader can form a torus (a kind of 
cylinder) or the related mobius (a sort of three-dimensional looping curve 
formed from a rectangle) and variations of these. Does this not sound like 
origami? In addition Jess’s poems can be read across the page from left to 
right or from right to left and from top to bottom or bottom to top, or even 
diagonally. 

And in Jess’s “counterpoint sonnets” poems actually address one 
another face to face. So yes, quite simply Jess’s work takes me back to my 
central thesis that a poem will tell us about itself and its possibilities if 
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given the opportunity, or if we read it and analyse it with attention. These 
essays grew from a conviction that the poems themselves will tell us about 
themselves and how they operate; they will tell us about the operations of 
poetry and the ways in which poetic consciousness is engineered, directed 
and managed so that it has desired effects—what I call the origami of 
consciousness. Nevertheless, I find it inconceivable that Jess would truly 
relish the prospect of readers mutilating his book by removing pages and 
then twisting and folding them into shapes. Rather, to my mind it is 
sufficient to understand that, by instructing us on how to fold this or that 
poem into a particular form, Jess is merely explaining by description how 
a poem functions as poetry; that is, as an origami of consciousness in word, 
line, and form. 

I refer in these essays to format first of all; then the words, the tropes; 
and finally the very forms. Jess’s work combines all of that and brings it to 
the fore, really puts it out there in the open where it can be seen, 
appreciated, and royally relished. Just listen to him speak about his work 
(here the “Dunbar-Booker Double Shovel”). He’s speaking about the 
poems, but he might just as well be speaking of the individuals whose lives 
the poems commemorate: 


Can you liberate their lines from the tyranny of two-dimensional 
reality? Let them roll with a nation’s lynchings scrolled up inside— 
and when you cut them loose along the dotted lines our speakers 
break out of the x/y grind to find the wonder ofa rolling cylinder that 
reads back and forth and up and down, end of line into beginning into 
end again until there is no beginning... . (213-214) 


Next, Jess instructs the reader to fold along the pronounced caesura (break 
within the line) so that his two speakers are positioned back to back, and 
then attach the ends once more. In this matter the tale will be told in the 
form of a torus. But there’s even more; by making a half twist before 
joining the torus you can also create a m6bius—“a paradox poem on a two 
dimensional surface but with one side that flips seamless” from speaker to 
speaker “again and again ad infinitum” (214). The möbius is a fine 
approximate analog of a poem, because in ordinary language a word 
designates solely its outer, physical reality, while in poetic language a 
word derives meaning from its inner associations as well; and the möbius 
displays both inner and outer, alternately and simultaneously. 

Jess is obviously telling us that the poems he has written say more 
than what is immediately apparent on the flat page. His intention in 
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shaping the poems into three-dimensional objects is clearly to show us— 
to have us see more clearly—what is already there between, and even 
behind, the lines; much of which we most surely have missed or were 
simply unaware of. But it was there, always there, even before the shape- 
shifting transformations. What interests me even more, Jess is showing us, 
explicitly and in very concrete terms, not just what’s there but how it 
comes to be there when the language of poetry kicks into high gear. He 
shows us how the poem works; or rather, his three-dimensional 
exhibitions give us a visual representation of how his poetry works; and, 
indirectly, how poems work—poems of Baudelaire, Paz, Ginsberg et al. 


Sound and Sight, Form and Flow: The Line 


Words are sound, and sound is a kind of flow; initially it is a flow of breath. 
In English, the marked flow of sound in poetry is particularly evident in 
Edgar Allan Poe, for example. In many languages the flow of poetry has 
been managed/regulated and even directed via meter—iamb, trochee, 
dactyl, anapest, etc.—which establishes a rhythm of accented and 
unaccented syllables that ushers sound along in a manner both pleasing 
and purposeful. The meter of a poem, in turn, commonly works in concert 
with one or another verse form—sonnet, sestina, terza rima, villanelle 
etc.—each of which has its own characteristic line. Of necessity, line and 
words (together with syntax) work together within form. 

Words are sound and they are also meaning, and it ought not 
surprise anyone that meaning, rhyme, meter, and form in poetry are 
usually interdependent, and the opening/closing function of meaning- 
filled words is noticeably enhanced by form as well as meter, as can be 
readily experienced by any reading of Poe. Form and meter—the one 
stationary, the other moving—together form an integrated nexus that 
greatly supports the establishment of a vast network of intersecting 
sounds and meanings essential to the poetic experience. 

Robert Hass begins his A Little Book on Form with a sustained 
meditation on the relationship between the single line and a sentence. 
While a single line is “. . the basic unit of all lyric forms” (9), he writes, “... 
the hidden paradigm of the single line is the completed sentence, without 
which idea there would be no enjambment” (11). In an illuminating burst 
of insight, Hass equates the sentence with being, and enjambement with 
excess of being, “or being in process, reaching towards itself. . .excess and 
instability and movement and change.” As a consequence, he states, the 
sentence both “moves and it arrests movement” (loc.cit.). This 
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simultaneous mix of stop and go elements, the paradoxical movement and 
stillness that Hass perceives to be characteristic of the sentence, would be 
charged with profound significance in any study of consciousness and 
poetry, because what Hass has just cited constitutes the essence of both. 

However, his words ring with even greater resonance when coupled 
with Robert Pinsky’s deepening examples of syntax “trying to speed up the 
line, and the line is trying to slow down the syntax” (29), and the further 
observation that expressive possibilities are endless as the unit of syntax 
and the line either coincide or differ in varying degrees (loc.cit.). The 
correspondence between consciousness and poetry could hardly be 
shown more clearly than in these two examples! Insights such as these 
from Pinsky and Hass deserve to be featured in any introduction to the 
study of poetry if only because all poetry begins from here. I know I'm not 
alone, however, in acknowledging that I was not specifically aware of them 
before undertaking the project you are now reading. 

Almost universally, poets report that verse form and meter come as 
if “ready made” on the first wave of inspiration, the first poetic utterance 
that is “heard” (or sometimes “seen”) in the poet’s mind. The poet “catches 
a line” that often becomes the trigger for an entire poem. This same first 
wave of inspiration, in turn, usually carries with it the color of a particular 
intention or state of emotion, which in turn suggests a particular verse 
form. Line and form often come as givens. That said, however, the line 
“caught” by the poet, as above, might not be the first line of the completed 
poem. It could be the last line or appear almost anywhere in between; it 
could even undergo radical change in the process. Opening sections of 
Hass’ book guide the reader through a detailed and enlightening 
discussion of the development of a poem from genesis in an idea or “first 
line” through acquisition of rhythm and final form. 

This brief exposition quietly dispels the notion that it is a simple or 
automatic process. Instead Hass suggests that a poem may take shape 
“starting with one line as the basic gesture” but that the relation between 
the second line and its relation to the first (and of subsequent lines to these 
two) more accurately reflects “the openness and the instinctiveness of 
formal creation” (1). Meanwhile, Emerson, in his essay “The Poet,” argued 
that “it is not metres, but a metre-making argument, that makes a poem— 
a thought so passionate and alive, that, like the spirit of a plant or animal, 
it has an architecture of its own, and adorns nature with a new thing” 
(Kirsh 51). Emerson’s assertion, it seems to me, is also a prefiguration of 
one of the exemplary definitions of form proposed by Hass, which is this: 
form is “the way the poem embodies the energy of the gesture of its 
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making” (3). Ginsberg, meanwhile, wrote in his “Notes for Howl and Other 
Poems” the following: “Mind is shapely, Art is shapely. Meaning Mind 
practiced in spontaneity invents forms in its own image & gets to Last 
Thoughts” (Hoover 877). 

Apparently there are as many ways of thinking about a poem’s 
creation as there are different individual approaches to actually 
composing one, but note in passing how much the language just seen— 
gesture, architecture, shapes—conveniently correlates poetic form and 
origami, the art of paper folding! 

Origami and also, as it happens, consciousness. Hass expresses some 
of the most profoundly philosophical thoughts one could hope to come 
upon in an essay on poetic composition, and those thoughts are important 
ones because they stem from his meditations on line, “the basic unit of all 
lyric forms” (9). “The hidden paradigm of the single line is,” as noted 
above, “the completed sentence, without which idea there would be no 
enjambment” (11). Then there is more; inspired by the sentence, Hass 
writes the following: 


The sentence imitates insight. It is the mode of individuation, the 
thought that separates us from others and gives us a self. To say it 
another way, the sentence is being, enjambment is excess of being, 
or being in process, reaching toward itself. Which is its basic 
characteristic. Excess and instability and movement and change. The 
sentence moves and it arrests movement.... In one way of thinking, 
being is stasis; in another it is movement, that is, the only being we 
have is becoming, and the self is movement (we are not things but 
processes). However, the sentence is the instrument through which 
the self-as-a-process mimics being-as-a-process, at the same time 
that it arrests it. A sentence, unlike actions in the world, is a 
proposition of finitude; it has a beginning and an end. The tension in 
the sentence between its action and its stillness is a source of endless 
paradox (11). 


Action and stillness. This fundamental tension is also characteristic of 
consciousness in its most refined essence, and lies at the root of a poem’s 
many operations of opening and shutting. As the material of this essay 
proceeds to the consideration of a number of traditional poetic forms, I 
wish to avoid approaching these forms as simply different sets of rules that 
are followed in writing poems. Like Hass, I would like to avoid the ordinary 
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textbook approach and reflect on “the way the formal imagination actually 
operates in poetry” (1). 

At the same time, however, the purpose of looking at form in this 
essay is to understand how, over time, each of the traditional forms have 
become allied with, and even defined by, those respective set of rules for 
composition. Several of them, like the sonnet, have evolved greatly over 
time, but even so the forms can be said to exist because they are 
convenient “molds”—tried and true, if you will—for a particular way of 
expressing consciousness through particular channels of imagination and 
through certain feelings. Is it because consciousness—seeking to express 
joy, devotion, sorrow, indecision etc.—has chosen to give shape to certain 
thoughts and feelings by moving persistently through this preferred 
avenue instead of another? For purposes here, understanding the 
operations of consciousness is the primary consideration; at the same 
time, however, it is understood that those same operations of 
consciousness will face the tall order of having to embrace the imagination 
and full range of feelings and complex emotions of countless individual 
poets. 

By way of illustration, in his Arte nuevo de hacer comedias (New 
Guidelines for Writing Plays, 1609), Spanish playwright Lope de Vega 
identified those verse forms that experience showed him to be most 
suitable for use in specific dramatic situations, each one corresponding to 
a different emotion, psychological state, or dramatic situation. For 
example, he recommends using the sonnet when a character is left alone 
on stage (no surprise there), the décima (an octosyllabic verse form with 
stanzas of ten lines each rhyming abbaaccddc) for complaints, nimble 
redondillas (stanzas of four eight-syllable lines rhyming abba) for scenes 
of a romantic nature, and romances (ballads) for lengthy narratives. 

I cite Lope’s prescriptive sense of meter and form to illustrate that 
time-honored experience does show that not only are meter and form 
highly complementary, they even enhance one another. Together they can 
correspond wondrously well with a poet’s innermost needs and desires 
for artistic expression. Eavan Boland has written the following in this 
regard: 


I begin to see how it would be to be able to work with the line by 
working against it, pushing the music of dailyness against the 
customary shapes of the centuries; suddenly I see how these 
contrary forces make language plastic. And how exciting it is to find 
that a poetic language will liberate and not constrain. ... But the point 
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of departure remains clear. It is the form of the poem. That form 
which comes as truth teller and intercessor from history itself, 
making structures of language, making music of feeling (xxix). 


Pages to follow will demonstrate how, in poetry, flow of meaning and flow 
of feeling, like flow of sound, are largely dependent on form. This is true 
even of free verse. The fixed and moving combinations found in all verse 
forms, a combination of silence and dynamism, could be said to be the very 
foundation of poetry; in fact it seems in large part to be its defining, 
essential quality and (paradoxically) represents the tangible explanation 
for the transcendental dimensions of poetry. The coexistence of fixity 
(form) together with change (the flow of meter and variability of line 
within the form) is part and parcel of the experience of life and poetry 
equally. These are all qualities of consciousness as well. Poetry replicates 
life in that form provides inner stability—a sound foundation—and flow 
of words lends movement and expression to that silent foundation of 
stillness. Out of stillness comes movement; stillness and movement 
together account for what is. Words serve to stir the silent stillness, and 
form is there to keep words in touch both with each other and with the 
silent stillness they all share as their common source. When this self- 
referential loop is maintained, the poetry of a poem is capable of 
transcending the poem and as poet W. S. Merwin would say “silence 
echoes silence”. 

Writing in Parnassus, poet and critic William Logan states the 
following with regard to W. C. Williams’ poem “The Red Wheelbarrow’: 


The poem must find a form equal to its revelation. We know ‘The Red 
Wheelbarrow’ not just through the words but through the visual 
arrangement—what lies beyond syntax in the shape of the poem 
itself. The four unrhymed couplets, varying in their variations, have 
been stealthily organized, three words laid like a lintel upon one.... 
In poetry, form matters, as does the sequence of information. ... The 
form drives the perceptions of ‘The Red Wheelbarrow’ toward a 
pacing and pointing they would not have as a line of prose... . The 
metrical shape of the poem wrestles against syntax (210-215). 


In a similar vein, just as a strong, balanced foundation is helpful for the 
successful outcome of any life endeavor, so form and meter complement a 
poet’s words by offering the poet a secure launchpad for expression of her 
dreams and visions. Earlier I delivered extensive commentary on Gabriela 
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Mistral’s poem “Meciendo” (“Rocking”). At that time I called attention to 
the seamless complementarity of form and content in the poem. The 
combination of long and short verses in each stanza; the parallelism of 
cosmos in the first grouping and individual human experience in the 
second grouping; the masterful implementation of alliteration etc.; all of 
these rendered the form not at all restrictive but instead intensely 
liberating for the expression of the poet’s inspired vision, the content of 
the poem. 

Mistral’s poem is a prime example of verse form used as a tool of 
discovery and emphasis. In a similar vein, the preferred verse form of John 
of the Cross and Fray Luis de Leon, both of whom will be discussed 
presently, is the lira. This stanzaic verse consists of long and short rhymed 
verses whose flexibility and amplitude fully supports content relating 
some of poetry’s most intense and enraptured expressions of communion 
with the divine and aspirations of cosmic unity. 

Allen Ginsberg has stated, “My breath is long—that’s the Measure, 
one physical-mental inspiration of thought contained in the elastic of a 
breath” (Hoover 878). Realizing in his moment that Whitman’s form was 
rarely explored or improved upon, Ginsberg decided to take up the 
challenge in poems like Howl, Kaddish, and “Sunflower Sutra,” using 
Whitman’s line to “build up large organic structures. ... A lot of these forms 
developed out of an extreme rhapsodic wail I once heard in a madhouse” 
(Joc. cit.). In Kaddish he acknowledges “completely free composition, the 
long line breaking up within itself into short staccato breath units, 
notations of one spontaneous phrase after another linked within the line 
by dashes mostly: the long line now perhaps a variable stanzaic unit, 
measuring groups of related ideas, marking them—a method of notation.” 
He adds that “the ear hears itself in Promethian natural measure, not in 
mechanical count of accent” (Hoover 879). 

Line, then, is a highly complex and personal matter, invariably of 
great interest, that seems to correlate with complex psycho-physiological 
vagaries as muchas with traditional molds, or forms, in which the line may 
appear. It bears repeating in this regard that many poets report that the 
first line of a poem—the words, rhythm, or both—often comes to them as 
if given from out of the blue. They also report that the words for their 
poems come out of an inner stillness, a silence deep within, and that 
silence is a necessary prerequisite for the writing of poems. “The poem 
begins in silence” (Barbara Guest). “Poems are written in solitude, they 
work towards the language of intimacy, singularity” (Hayes). 
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For these reasons, I have come to think of poetry as the language 
transcendence uses to reveal itself to poets and readers of poetry. And I 
think of it in this way: A personal friend, Senora Lynch, is a renowned 
potter from the Haliwa-Saponi tribe in North Carolina (USA). Her pots 
typically consist of a red clay body (the “under” clay) with a covering of 
white clay slip. As seen in my photograph (below), using the technique 
known as scrafitto Senora deftly scrapes or etches the white surface clay 
away to let the red clay beneath show forth as she inscribes the language 
of her designs (here depicting sacred corn and tobacco) in a continuous 
flow of images around the pot. 

In my analogy, the white clay is the material reality superimposed 
upon the red sustaining clay body that lies beneath it, the transcendental 
reality producing and supporting it. Words of poetry, then, are tools poets 
use as a kind of “scrafittto” that scrapes through surface, material reality 
to uncover an underlying transcendence and allow it to complement the 
poet’s language project. 

The prior existence of an underlying but invisible reality (red clay 
body, interiority of words) makes possible the various expressions 
appearing as “language” on the surface reality (white clay covering). The 
hidden/revealed red clay body and the covering/ uncovering of white slip 
working together are responsible for producing the characteristic 
language of Senora’s pots. 


The analogy may sound a trifle farfetched or overly simplistic, but I think 
it gets my point across. Like the potter with her scrafitto technique, the 
poet “scratches through” the crusted veneer of conceptual thinking and 
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brings a vibrant, hidden “underneath” to the fore. Although this 
underneath commonly has a quality of silence or transcendence, it bears 
noting that the process of forging poetic language is also known to unearth 
disruptive elements of conflict and dissonance previously undisclosed, 
difficult elements held in check or “safely” covered over by the rigid 
conditioning and simplification of conceptual thought and its incidental 
language of convention. 

For Senora the potter, the red clay underneath—the fundamental 
underneath of form (the clay body)—is silent, inactive and unseen until 
the white clay slip (material content, potential for language) is altered, 
here scratched away, in some purposeful manner that activates the red 
underneath, that brings it to the surface—uncovers it and reveals it to 
holders and beholders of the white-on-red pottery. Her scrafitto pot 
discloses or reveals by scraping beneath the surface into a fundamental 
underlying presence that was not apparent before, i.e., that was once 
hidden and unappreciated but now enables the production of superficial 
white designs I have compared to the inspired, pleasure-giving 
compositions of poetry.? 

Writing these lines I think of Seamus Heaney, “digging” with his 
squat pen held between finger and thumb.!° Like Heaney’s digging in the 
poem, the technique of scrafitto enlivens the white surface of the pot 
(language) in such a way that the deep layers of clay (undifferentiated 
consciousness) are activated, exposed and as if brought to the surface 
alongside or in conjunction with conscious experience, such that both 
surface and deep layers combine in the production of “hyper-enriched” 
language. In like manner, poetry brings to the surface—everyday life—an 
experience or taste of the “interiority” of material reality that is enriching, 
expansive, and life-enhancing to the very reality that (except in rare 
instances) conceals it. 

This is analogous to what happens when one experiences poetic 
transport, when the veil is lifted and truth shines through the printed 
poem—which now comes to be seen as a convenient pretext. As Heidegger 
suggests, poetic language allows transcendence to shine through words 
the way Michelangelo’s slave sculptures shine through the crude 
enveloping rock. A poem “moves” us. Poetry “moves” language, causes it 
to move within and beyond itself; and this moving language, by being 
transformed, moves us. We are not just figuratively moved but move 
literally, in consciousness, from one plane to another, from one space to 
another. 
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ENDNOTES 


10 


Blanco, Richard. The Washington Post, April 8, 2017; B 2-3. 

Rodriguez, Fernando Palma. Art Forum, April, 2017; 232. 

Forrest Gander, Brown University professor, in his introductory remarks at a 
reading by Joan Hirshfield in October, 2015. 

From “A Letter to M. A. Who Lives Far Away,” poem read at Geraldine R. Dodge 
Poetry Festival; Newark, NJ, 14 March 2016. 

In his book The Library at Night, author Alberto Manguel cites a legendary account 
from the Talmud that has relevance both here and in the philosophical discussion 
that follows later in this section. Manguel, too, writes of words coming forth from 
primordial darkness, stating that “when God sat down to create the world, the 
twenty-two letters of the alphabet descended from his terrible and august crown 
and begged him to effect his creation through them” (269-270). God consented. 
Manuel Ulacia, in his poem “Rio” (“River”), writes: “las vocales de tu carne / están 
enamoradas de las consonantes de tus huesos” (the vowels of your flesh / are in love 
with the consonants of your bones). The poem appears in El rio y la Piedra. Pre- 
Textos, 1989, p. 53. 

While the focus is still on in utero, there is a parallel between the initial sequencing 
of these origami folds and the embryonic structure during the first stages of cell 
development whereby, in the zygote, “one cell divides into two, then four, then eight 
cells at which point the zygote entered the uterus where it is implanted.” See Nader, 
Tony. Human Physiology: Expression of Veda and the Vedic Literature—Modern 
Science and Ancient Vedic Science Discover the Fabrics of Immortality in the Human 
Physiology. Maharishi Vedic University Press, 2000. 

Chomsky’s theories of transformational grammar were fully articulated for the first 
time in Aspects of the Theory of Syntax. MIT Press, 1965. His ideas subsequently 
evolved considerably beyond those expressed at the time of this book’s publication. 
Similar statements could be made with respect to the painted designs on Hopi 
pottery. Charles King, renowned authority on Pueblo pottery, has observed how 
Hopi designs often flow within open space “to allow the clay to speak through the 
imagery.” Of another pot, King observes that imagery flows over the surface in such 
a way that it “allows the white space to handle and separate the various designs 
(emphasis mine)”. King’s words clearly underscore the power of empty space in 
pottery. 

A reference to Heaney’s poem by the same name. “Digging” was first published in 
Death of a Naturalist (1966), Sean Heaney’s first collection of poems. 
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